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CORPORATE TAXES $24.2 BILLION 
ier , 


DIVIDENDS $9 BILLION 











COMMUNISTS 
see Red! 


I IT POSSIBLE that the Soviet 
leaders recognize more clearly 
than do some Americans that the 
vreatest threat to Communism lies 
in the creation of a nation of share 
owners in the United States? 

Robert S. Byfield. who has done 
yeoman service in exposing devi- 
ous “Soviet Propa-Nomics,” sug- 
gests that there is more fact than 
faney in such a theory. 


On Schedule 


The anticipated Communist at- 
tack on the Brookings Institution's 
survey of share ownership in this 


country. he says. appeared on 
schedule. although muffled. No 


comfort to the Reds was the fact 
that some 6.500.000 individuals in 
the United States 
with 


representing. 
13.015.000 


men. women and children. or one 


their families. 


out of every 12 persons share in 
the ownership of America’s pro- 
ductive industry. 

that 
Leninist 


To combat finding. the 


Marxist - commentators 
first dismiss it as insignificant: 
then “make a 180-degree turn and 
try to prove that the more share 
holders a company has. the easier 
it is for management to run the 
show.” Because. they reason, stock- 
holders are sheep anyway. and the 
wider the stock is distributed the 
easier it is to geta lot of proxies 
to uphold management. 





“In other words.” 


adds Mr. By- 
stock 
is concerned, the individual.” ac- 
cording to the Kremlin propa- 
ganda boys. “can't win. If he owns 


field. “so far as owning 


ho stock. he is supposedly part of 
the exploited proletariat; if he 
owns stock. he is being rooked. 
“Perhaps the writers were cog- 
nizant that widespread ownership 
of American industry. even though 
not as great as some had expected. 
gives the lie in no uncertain terms 
to one of the basic Marxist tenets: 
namely, that Capitalism. as time 
goes on, brings about greater and 
greater Concentration of the own- 
ership of industry in fewer and 
fewer hands. 
Wider Distribution 

“Perhaps also the Communists 
have kept relatively silent about 
the Brookings report because they 
realize that one of the great fea- 
tures of the American type of Peo- 
that it 
brought about a wider and wider 


ple’s Capitalism is has 
distribution of wealth and income 
than had been thought possible.” 

Then. there’s “the sharp con- 
trast with the stark fact that. in 
the Workers’ Paradise, all industry 
is owned. not by millions. 
but in effect by the 14 men” in the 
group that succeeded to the pow- 
ers of the Politburo. 
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LOOK WHAT 
Triple Taxation Does 
To Your Dividends 


By Tuomas Roy Jones. President, Daystrom, Incorporated 


ET US SUPPOSE that you 
lover of good rich onion soup. 
You have just seated yourself, 


mouth watering, soup spoon poised. 


are a 


before a large steaming tureen of 
your favorite chef's best. 

But the 
grated cheese, the waiter taps you 


before you can. stir 





on the shoulder, says “Excuse me, 


sir. Ill take half of that.” 


he dips half the soup out. 


And 


So you start on your half bowl. 
But—-again the waiter taps you 
“Excuse me. sir. | would like to 
have another two-thirds of what 
you have left.” 


You sigh, and dip wearily into 
the thin covering left in the bot- 
tom of the bowl. But—for the third 
time the waiter taps your shoulder. 
“Sorry, sir, Ull have to remove 
some of those onions. The man- 
ager likes french fried onions.” 

If you are a reasonable, level 
headed calm sort of person, you 
will probably sip the last bit of 
soup and leave, resolving to eat 
somewhere else the next time. 

A ridiculous, impossible kind of 
situation? Maybe it’s ridiculous 
and impossible with onion soup, 
but suppose the onion soup was 
money earned by a company in 
which you hold stock, and_ the 
waiter’s energetic dips into your 
soup were federal taxes. Would it 
be funny then? 


No Exaggeration 
That is exactly what is happen- 
ing to corporation earnings today 
the earnings which provide you 
as a stockholder with a return on 
the money you have invested. By 
the time the onion soup gets to 
the divi- 
dends, only a few sips are left. 


diner in the form of 
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They have been reduced by the 
government's outrageous policy of 
taxing dividends twice—as cor- 
poration earnings and again as 
personal income! 


No. thinking 


of the necessary expenses of our 


American, aware 
federal government, can object to 


his reasonable share of 
taxes. In 


spite of the warping it gets from 


paying 
those costs in income 
labor, bureaucrats and other pres- 
sure groups. the appeal which busi- 
ness makes for government econ- 





omy is not designed to enable 
business to shirk its citizenship 
responsibilities. 

Business, like individual citizens, 
gets certain services from the gcv- 
ernment which should be paid for 
by taxes. Business does not ob- 
ject to bearing a reasonable share 
of these costs. 


Spending Habit 
But in the last decades, 
we all seem to have been more and 
the 
ment’s excessive spending 
the 
rocketing tax bills. 


two 


more conditioned to govern- 
rate. 


sky- 


mis- 


and to accompanying 
Like a 
treated horse who finally accepts 
his beating quietly, we have be- 


riving up a 


come accustomed to g 
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good part of our income in taxes, 
both direct and indirect. 

It seems to me that we have be- 
come conditioned just a little past 
the point of tolerance. however. 
as far as the income we net from 
dividends is concerned. 

Go back to the onion soup. Let’s 
say a company in which you own 
stock has earned one million dol- 
lars after paying all its operating 
Let’s also assume there 
of stock 


held by people like you and me. 


expenses. 


are one million shares 


Let’s assume you own 1.000 shares. 


Under these conditions. assum- 
ing no taxes, you would receive 
$1.000° in 


on your investment. 


dividends as a return 

But things are not that rosy. 
Of that $1.000. the federal 
ernment takes $520 in normal and 


LOvV- 
z 


surtax corporation income taxes. 
leaving $480. Well, $480 still isn’t 
too bad. 


Excess Profits Tax 

Don’t forget the onion soup. 
Your company is “in excess prof- 
its” for the year, and consequently 
subject to some more federal taxes. 
To begin with, the whole idea of 
“excess profits” is difficult to jus- 
tify in a period of normal business 
activity. Who is to say your com- 
profits 
Chances are they are high either 


pany s are “excess.” 
because the company’s products 
were in great demand, or its opera- 
tions out with 
There is small 
chance for profiteering in today’s 
competitive market. Should a com- 


were carried un- 


usual efficiency. 





Thomas Roy Jones has been prominent in 
the field of industrial management since he 
led American Type Founders to wider manu- 
facturing activities in the 1930s. The result 
today is Daystrom, Inc.—the parent organi- 
zation of American Type Founders and five 
other companies making furniture, plywood 
products and electronic equipment. Last 
year Mr. Jones won the Henry Laurence 
Gantt award of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers for achievement in 





industrial management. 


Born in Kingman, Kans., in 1890, Mr. 
Jones received an engineering degree from the University of Kansas. 
Prior to going with American Type Founders, he had been assistant 
general manager of Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. and vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 





pany be penalized for being suc- 
cessful? Under the government's 
excess profits tax regulations. any 
income higher than the average 
income of the best three years 
1946 and 1949 is sub- 
ject to an excess profits tax of 
30 cents on each dollar. 


between 


Another Slice 

So, whether our income is “ex- 
cessive” or not. the law is on the 
books until enough Americans get 
mad enough about it to change it, 
or let it lapse at the expiration date 
on June 30 next. Because of this 
another big chunk is removed from 
earnings before they get to you. 
Of the $480 that would have been 
left after paying normal and sur- 
tax charges. $144 more goes in ex- 
cess profits taxes. That leaves $336 
of the original $1.000 of earnings 
which can be distributed to you in 
dividends. 


Most sound companies do not 
distribute all of their earnings in 
dividends each year. A well man- 
aged company will set something 
aside with which to replace worn 
out machinery, carry on research 
in order to and 
stronger, and buy more efficient 
modern equipment. All of this 
is a protection for your  invest- 


oT j yi 4 
grow bigger 


ment in the company. Companies, 
like individuals, have been hit by 
inflation, and it costs more just 
to replace the same equipment, 
not to mention adding new and 
improved models and to buy raw 
materials, 


Cut a Third Time 


But let’s assume once more that 
the remaining $336 is given to 
you in dividends. It has been cut 
once by regular taxes, a second 
time by 


“excess” profits taxes. 


and now it will be cut a third time 
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by your own personal income 
taxes. 

Depending on what income 
bracket indi- 
vidual, that $336 you receive in 
dividends will be cut from 20 to 


60 per cent more in your own in- 


you are in as an 


come tax payments. 


So. starting with the original 





corporate 
earnings 


y, 
/ = oll taxes 


= $ 67.20 for you 











$1.000 your company could have 
given you as earnings, you may 
end up with from $268.80 down 
to as little as 567.20. 

Doesn't that seem to you to be 
a rather unfair situation? It does 
to me. 

But do stockholders raise their 
voices against this unfairness? No. 
You would think stockholders were 
meek little Caspar Milquetoasts 
with no thinking ability, no energy. 
a small minority group with no 
voice, afraid of their own shadows. 


Should Work Together 


They don't need to be that way. 
They can wield a lot of influence 
if they will work together. The 
recent survey completed by the 
Brookings Institution for the New 
York Stock Exchange showed six 
and a half million individual stock- 
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holders in the country. Or, if you 
count each investor for each stock 
investment he 30.300,000 

one-fifth of our country’s popula- 
tion. Certainly an important enough 
group to make its feelings and de- 


has. 


sires listened to by Congress. 

It seems to me that we stock- 
holders have a double interest in 
seeing that this unfair triple taxa- 
tion of our dividends is corrected. 


An Obligation 


We have an obligation to our- 
selves to see that the money we 
have invested in American enter- 
prise pays us a satisfactory re- 
turn for its use. 

We have an even larger obliga- 
tion to our whole country, to the 
whole world, in fact. to see that 
the venture capital which has built 
the American industrial system— 
and which will continue to build 
the American industrial system— 
is not discouraged from carrying 
on its vital assignment. 

As companies grow, and indus- 
tries grow, they must be able to 
One of the 


of getting 


borrow money. most 
this 
is to sell its stock on the 
market. But if you decide 


that the money you would entrust 


important ways 
money 


open 


to American business in the form 
of stock purchases isn’t bringing 
you a proper return, you'll stop 
investing it. 


American business will be 
denied what should be its most 
important source of expansion 


financing. 












HY Is IT that some listed com- 
stocks 
any 


W 


register 


mon never seem to 


sizable volume: 
never seem to attract any particu- 
lar public following ? 

\ccompanying this article are 
two tables: 

One lists 20 common stocks on 
the New York Stock 
which were traded in substantial 
volume the first 
months of the current year. The 
other 
which 


Exchange 


during seven 
lists 20 common shares in 
the the 
interval of time was so small as 


turnover in same 


to be hardly discernible. 


Volumes Contrasted 

the 20 active 
26.612.200 
shares during the seven months 
ended July 31, 1952. This was 175 
times the volume of 151.700 shares 


Transactions in 


issues amounted to 


for the 20 inactive issues. 
The smallest for 
of the 20 active issues was 905.200 


turnover any 


shares. This was nearly six times 


the volume for the 20 inactive 


issues. 


Did the active stocks offer bet- 





WHAT 
» PRICE 
'. VOLUME? 




















ter return to investors in the form 
of dividend yields? 

On the contrary: Two of the 
20 active stocks paid no cash divi- 
dends in the 12 months ended 
July 31, 1952. As to the other 18 
in the active group, yields—based 
on cash dividends disbursed in the 
12 months through July and clos- 
ing prices at the end of that period 

ranged from 2.5 to 7.3 per cent. 
However. only three showed yields 
of 6.0 per cent or better. 


All Paid Cash Dividends 


On the other hand. each of the 
20 inactive stocks paid cash divi- 
Yields for this group 
ranged from 2.6 to 9 per cent, 


dends. 


with 15 issues showing 6 per cent 
or better. 

By and large. of course. the 20 
stocks are much better 
known than the other 20. Most 
of them have been listed on the 


active 


“Big Board” for many years: their 
well 
known to both the investing and 


products or services are 


the consuming public. 
It seems impossible to escape 
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the conclusion that at least 


important reason for the greater 


one 


trading volume recorded by the 
active shares was the popular be- 
lief that they offered more attrac- 
tive possibilities for capital ap- 
preciation. 

The fact that some of the 20 
inactive stocks are less well known 
may part. for the 
It would not be 


account. in 
smaller volume. 





tures seamless and _ full-fashioned 
hosiery: that the Seagrave Cor- 
poration is, as it claims, “the great- 
est name in fire apparatus.” or that 
United-Carr Fastener Corporation 
makes the famous “Dot” fasteners. 

Manufacturers of men’s shorts 
and pajamas. children’s creepers 
and women’s clothing use “Dot” 
fasteners and snappers by the mil- 
lions. and these handy substitutes 





surprising. for instance. to dis- for buttons also are sold at retail 
cover investors unaware of the — in boxes of a dozen by department 
fact that Adams-Millis manufac- and other stores. Yet, it seems 
ACTIVE STOCKS 
Reported Cash Dividends Paid 
Round- Lot - — 
Volume Aug Jan. Total Yr Closing 
Ist 7 mo lec July Ended Price 
1952 1951 1952 7-31-52 7-31-52 Yield 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. . 1.554.800 $2.25 $6.75 $9.00 154% 5.8% 
Balt. & Ohio . . . 1.336.100 — 2314 
Canadian Pacifie . 1.747.400 0.75(t) 0.75 (0) 1.50(1) 3634 4.1 
General Motors . . 1.466.300 2.00 2.00 4.00 597% 6.7 
Int. Tel. & Tel. . . 1.508.700 0.15 0.60 0.75 1814 4.1 
New York Central . 1.744.100 0.50 0.50 201% 2.5 
North American Co. 1.012.300 1.30 0.90 1.20 22% 5.4 
Northern Pacifie © . 1.579.700 0.75 2.25 3.00 7 3.8 
Packard Motor . . 1.402.700 — 0.10 0.15 0.25 5 5.0 
Pennsylvania R.R. . 1.294.000 0.50 0.50 1.00 2014 1.9 
Pepsi-Cola . . 910.200 — = 10 
Phillips Petroleum 905.200 1.20 1.20 2.40 60 4.0 
Radio Corp. . . . 1.707.700 0.50 0.50 1.00 26% Fe 
St. Regis Paper - 1.403.800 0.50 0.50 1.00 19% 5.1 
Socony-Vacuum . 1.148.400 1.10 1.00 2.10 38 A 
Southern Co. . . . 1.035.100 0.40 0.40 0.80 1434 5.6 
Southern Pacifie . . 974.000 3.00 p Be 5.75 8536 6.7 
Stand. Oil, (N. J.) 1.258.300 2.50 2.00 4.50 BES, 5.6 
Sunray Oil 1.101.800 0.30 0.90 1.20 21 5.7 
U. S. Steel 1.521.600 1.50 1.50 3.00 11% 7.3 
(t) Subject to 15% non-resident tax 
Sources Bank and Quotation Record, Standard & Poor's Dividend Record. 























doubtful that any large segment 
of the public associates the “Dot” 
product with United-Carr Fastener 
Corporation. 

However. some of the inactive 
issues in the table are well known 
to identify 
them readily with their products. 

Without naming any particular 


investors. who can 


issue. an investment analyst was 
asked why some stocks listed on 
the Exchange fail to attract public 
interest. As a general rule. he re- 
plied. the answer will be found 


among the following reasons: 
1. The corporation is not well 

known to the investing public. 
2. The stock is not linked with 

the 


serv ices. 


corporation’s products, or 

3. The management has not pub. 
licized the functions of the com- 
pany. 

1. The stock is closely held. 

5. The outlook for the corpora- 
tion to that the 
potential buyer sees little or no 
chance for capital appreciation. 


seems be such 








INACTIVE STOCKS 4 
Reported Cash Dividends Paid 
Round- Lot — 
Volume Aug.- Jan.- Total Yr. Closing 
Ist 7 mos. Dec July Ended Price 
1952 1951 1952 7-31-52 7-31-52 Yield 
Adams-Millis . . . . . 4.200 $1.50 $1.00 $2.50 $377, (m) 6.6; 
Brown Shoe ‘ 8.000 1.20 2.20 3.40 5414 (m) 6.3 
Century Ribbon Mills 5.200 0.40 0.30 0.70 914 (m) 7.6 
Chickasha Cotton Oil 8.200 0.50 0.50 1.00 16 6.3 
Cunningham Drug 8.600 1.125 0.75 1.875 2814 (m) 6.6 
Hecht Co. 10.300 0.40 1.35 1.75 3144(m) 5.6 
Howard Stores 8.100 0.75 0.75 1.50 187, (m) 7.9 
Manhattan Shirt . . . 6.800 0.70 0.70 1.40 23 6.1 
Pan. Am. Pet. & Transp. 5.800 0.75 1.00 1.75 39 ~(m) 4.5 
Park & Tilford ... -900 1.50 1.50 3.00 38 7.9 
Peoples Drug Stores . 7.800 1.00 1.00 2.00 33 (m) 6.1 
Po Mii 2s 2 s «+ + (6,800 1.10 0.50 1.60 12% 3.7 
Phoenix Hosiery . . . 3.100 0.25 0.25 0.50 1034 (m) 4.7 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills 10.600 0.30 — 0.30 11% (m) 2.6 
Reliable Stores . . . 9.300 0.40 1.70 2.10 2834 (m) 7.3 
Ritter Co. . . .. . 8.700 (.96(a) 1.00 1.96(a) 255g (m) 7.6 
Seagrave Corp. 10,700 0.30 0.60 0.90 15 6.0 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen . . 5.400 1.00 1.20 2.20 2435 9.0 
The Fair 4.300 0.50 0.35 0.85 12 (m) 7.1 
United-Carr Fastener . 9.900 1.20 0.80 2.00 29% 6.7 
(a) Adjusted for stock dividend. 
(m) Mean of bid and asked 
Sources: Bank and Quotation Record, Standard & Poor's Dividend Record. 
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GALLOWAY 


oT a few students of eco- 
N nomics seem to be coming 
to the conclusion that the outlook 
for the nation’s railroads— 
the 


own 


and for 


thousands of investors who 
the common shares of such 
common carriers-—may have taken 
a more or less 
for the better. 
Whether such an optimistic view 
is justified 


and the railroads 


permanent turn 


remains for time— 


to tell. 


Real Improvement 


It is a fact. however. that the 
railroads. on the whole, managed 
to show real improvement in earn- 
ings during the initial half of the 
current year — aided by higher 
rates. increased efficiency and bet- 
ter equipment. The most notable 
equipment change. of course. has 
been the widespread substitution 
of diesel locomotives for steam 
engines. 

Many authorities look for fur- 
ther gains during the final six 1952 
months. this could be 
frustrated by labor trouble in any 
industry on which the railroads de- 


pend for a large volume of traffic. 
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However. 







For the first six months of 1952. 
the net income of all Class I Rail- 
roads in this country increased to 
$290.000.000 


in seven 


best for the period 
$260.000.- 
000 in the corresponding 1951 


years from 
half-year. 

Common share earnings of 24 
representative railroads in various 
sections of the country are shown 
in the tabulation 
this article. 


accompanying 


Of the two dozen railroads cited. 
18 registered improved common 
share earnings for the six months 
ended June 30, 1952, as compared 
with the same six months of last 
year: while six reported lower 


earnings. 


Nineteen Dividend-Payers 

Nineteen of the 24 railroad com- 
mon stocks shown paid some cash 
dividend during the year ended 
June 30, 1952: while the other five 
made no cash return to their equity 
holders. 

Factors advanced by those antic- 
further improvement in 
railroad earnings during the last 
half of this year—again barring 


ipating 


serious labor trouble—are expec- 
tation of generally good business 
in the 


diately ahead; a heavier- than- 


conditions months imme- 
normal movement of steel, ore and 
coal by rail as a result of the na- 
tionwide steel strike which closed 
that industry for almost the entire 
months of June and July: the fact 
that the year’s normal period of 
heaviest traffic is still to come and, 
of course. higher freight rates. 


Aside from such seasonal faec- 
tors, however, the railroad indus- 
try has achieved some fundamental 
gains during recent years. 

For thing, annual fixed 
charges of Class | Railroads were 
close to the $700,000,000-mark in 
1932. sopping up nearly one-fourth 


one 


of the gross revenues of those car- 
riers in that year. This year’s fixed 
charges. it is estimated. will not 
run much above $430,000.000. or 





EARNINGS RESULTS OF 24 REPRESENTATIVE 


RAILROADS 


Ist 6 Mos. 1952 vs. Ist 6 Mos. 1951] 








Cash Closing 
Earned Per Cash Common Diy Div. Paid Price a 
Common Share sist hirst in 12 Mos, Common 
First Six Months 6 6 Mos. *nded St 
1952 1951 1952 6/30/52_ 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 35.62 $4.85 $2.50(a) $2.00 $4.50(a) $921, 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. Co. 10.59 6.75 2.50 2.50 5.00 10814 
Baltimore & Ohio ......... 3.73 2.38 -— 22% 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry......... 2.60 2.14 1.25 150 2.75 3614 
Chie. Milw. St. Paul & Pacific... 0.95¢d) 0.81¢d) 1.00 1.00 21% 
Chic. Rock Island & Pacifie..... 5.85 27 1.75 2.00 3.75 6814 
Del. Lackawanna & Western .... 1.53 2.11 0.25 0.25 13 
TG Arner renter rr re 1.72 1.88 1.25 0.75 2.00 215% 
Oe | rr ets 6.22 1.48 2.25 0.75 3.00 73% 
Kansas City Southern Ry. ...... 5.14 1.85 2.50 2.50 5.00 7914 
Lehigh Valley R.R. Co. ........ 2.44 1.38 — 1734 
Louisville & Nashville ........ 1.98 3.89 2.00 2.00 = 4.00 6034 
Missouri—Kansas—-Texas  ...... 0.96 0.63 0d) 614 
New York Central R.R. 0.28 0.5400) - 0.50 0.50 19 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford... LAlix)d O.11¢d) (x) — 21% 
Norfolk @ Western ...........50. 2.25 2.43 2.00 1.50 51% 
Pennsylvania R.R. ............ 0.39 0.05 0d) 0.50 0.50 195 
St. Louis—San Franeiseo ...... 1.58 1.13 1.25 1.00 2634 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. ........ 11.73 8.00 2.25 2.50 101% 
Southern Pacifie Co. .......... 6.55 1.62 3.00 2.75 125% 
Southern Railway ............ 7.00 5.51 2.00 2.00 6534 
Texas & Pacific Ry. .......... 9.93 7.00 3.50 2.50 10754 
Seiad HEROS. . visicconscsdne ses 3.32 6.14 2.50 3.50 6.00 11334 
Western Maryland ............ $.23(x) 4.03¢x) = 2034 (m) 
(a)—Adjusted, (d)——Deficit. (x)—-Disregarding Pfd. arrears. (m)--Mean of bid & asked. 
Sources: Standard & Poor’s Div. Record; Wall St. Journal. 








only 4 to 5 per cent of probable 


gross revenues. 

Most rail carriers have been 
able to improve their working 
capital positions also, thereby facil- 
itating the handling of bond matu- 
rities. 


Dividend Records 


Although railroad equities dom- 
inated the stock market a half cen- 
tury or so ago, investors in such 
securities have gone through many 
a lean period since. 

This fact is brought into sharp 
focus by the following statistics: 
There are more than 150 common 
stocks of railroads listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Of 
these, however. only 17 can boast 
unbroken dividend records going 
back 20 years or longer. 

The 17 railroad stocks with those 
dividend records represent a mere 
51% per cent of the 305 listed com- 
mon issues which have paid at least 
one common cash dividend in 
every single year for periods rang- 
ing from two decades to more than 
a century. 

With a dividend-longevity his- 
tory dating back 105 years to 1848. 


1,500-horse power 
gas turbine loco- 
motive on Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


A. DEVANEY 


Pennsylvania Railroad not only 
tops all other carriers in that re- 
spect, but is unmatched by any 
other listed stock. 

The other 16 railroad common 
stocks with long records of 20 or 
more years of cash payments to 
share owners are: 

New York & Harlem, 88 years: 
Erie & Pittsburgh. 83: Pittsburgh. 
Ft. Wayne & Chicago, 81; Detroit, 
Hillsdale & Southwestern, 72: North- 
ern Central, 72: Mahoning Coal. 
69: Canada Southern, 66: Beech 
Creek, 62: Allegheny & Western. 
4: Union Pacific, 53; Norfolk & 
Western, 52: Reading Company. 

8: Pittsburgh, Cincinnati. Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. 37: Cleveland. 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
31; Chesapeake & Ohio. 31. and 
Carolina. Clinchfield & Ohio Rail- 


way. 28 years. 


Dividend payments on some of 


the above stocks are guaranteed by 
another railroad. generally because 
the original line has been absorbed 
into some other rail system. 
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SPECULATION 
or INVESTMENT? 


NE young man decides to buy a 

house. He goes to a banker 
who after due consideration lends 
him $10,000 with which to pay 
for it. 

Another young man, a farmer, 
plants 100 acres of wheat. While 
his wheat is growing, or even if it 
doesn’t grow, he uses his credit to 
buy food and supplies for himself 
and his family. 

\ third young man weighs the 
comparative merits of half a dozen 
horses and decides that Long Shot 
in the third at Santa Anita is the 
best candidate for his money, 

A fourth young man decides to 
buy a large stock of widgets. He 
doesn’t know much about widgets 
but he has been told consumer de- 
mand for widgets is on the verge 
of booming and he wants to get in 
on the ground floor. 

A fifth young man believes the 
telephone is here to stay and buys 
10 shares of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. 





Question: Which young man 
was a speculator? Which was a 
gambler? An investor? 

The farmer, you might say, is 
obviously — speculating on the 
weather. the insect population and 
a number of soil diseases. He’s 
also taking a chance that. if his 
crop survives the hazards of the 
growing season. he'll be able to 
find someone who'll buy it at a 
fair price. All things considered, 
it might seem he could use his 
time and money to a better pur- 
pose. On the other hand. if he 
didn’t take all the risks involved, 
you might not have toast for break- 
fast tomorrow morning. 


Consistent Dividend-Payer 


The young man who bought 10 
shares of stock seems to be on 
safer ground. The Telephone Com- 
pany has a long record of success- 
ful business. has paid dividends 
consistently for decades. appears to 
be carrying out a valuable public 
service. Still he has no guarantee 
that the company will continue to 
pay dividends. He might be better 
off putting his money in a bank. 

The banker. though. might take 
his money and lend it to the young 
man buying a house. The banker 
could well argue that the fellow 
buying a house has a good job 
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and has every chance of meeting 
the payments on his mortgage. 
And if he should default on the 
mortgage. the banker is protected 
by his ability to sell the house to 
satisfy the loan—assuming. of 
course. that realty values have not 
collapsed in the meantime. 

The young man who likes Long 
Shot in the third can make out a 
pretty good case that he is making 
a wise choice. He has studied the 
records of all the horses in the 
race, regards the particular jockey 
riding his horse with a good deal 
of favor. and in addition thinks 
the name of the horse has a special 
significance for him. It goes with- 
out saying that equally valid rea- 
sons can be produced for betting 
on any other horse in that race. 

The young man with the stock 
of widgets seems to be trving to 
make his way in the world with a 
sensible business investment. It 
just happens. though. that any high 
school graduate could have told 
him that the widget is as obsolete 
as the buggy whip. 


We can_ identify 


the gambler 


among our young men without 







































much trouble. For one thing, he 
has absolutely no control over the 
outcome of the horse race. More 
important, his bet is completely 
non-productive—his gain is some- 
hody else’s loss, his loss another’s 
gain. 

The gentleman with the stock of 
widgets entered into a 
but without 
the benefit of knowledge, experi- 


normal 
business transaction 


ence or judgment. He blindly took 
a tip 
on the same basis as the gambler. 


and to that extent operated 


No Real Difference 


Now we have the problem of 
choosing between the investor and 
the speculator in the other  in- 
stances—which is no problem at 
all because the difference doesn’t 
exist. 

Speculation is a word in bad 
repute in some quarters——usually 
political. But there is an element 
of speculation, small or large. in 
every business transaction. 

The farmer took a chance with 
his crop—but it was a chance 
based on his knowledge and skill. 
He might reduce his risk by using 
the wheat futures market. 

The young man who bought 10 


shares of American Telephone was 
investing his money in a tried and 
proved enterprise. Based on_ his 
study of the company’s record, he 
speculated that the company would 
continue to pay $9 in dividends 
in the future as it had for some 30 
years in the past. His might be 
called an investment with a specu- 
lative tinge. 

Or he might have bought 10 
shares of stock in a newly formed 
company marketing a new product 
or invention which held the prom- 
ise of great development in the fu- 
ture. That might be called a spec- 
ulation with an investment tinge. 

In each case he used his judg- 
ment, formed by studying the avail- 
able facts. 


Role of the Speculator 


In the securities market it is the 
speculator who helps to give the 
market liquidity. Liquidity is sim- 
ply the presence in the market of 
an adequate number of bids to buy 
and offers to sell a given security. 
It is the quality of liquidity that 
makes a market efficient and fair 
and measures the extent of its serv- 
ice to the public. 

Curiously. it is the individual 
speculator in who 
might be defined as a person inter- 
ested primarily in quick capital 
appreciation—who serves the pub- 
lic’s best interests by keeping the 
market liquid. 

The speculator, in effect, always 
stands ready to buy or sell—to risk 
his capital on his own good judg- 
ment that the venture will be profit- 


securities — 


able. As a result, he frequently 
cushions a declining market by 
buving when most people want to 
sell and, at other times. helps to 
check a too-rapid rise in the mar- 
ket. His right 
back to the roots of the nation’s 
first 


importance goes 


securities market. when the 


new republic embarked on its first 
financing venture. People bought 
the early 


government issues be- 

















cause they knew those securities 
could be sold. if necessary. quickly 
and at a fair price. 

People buy securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange for 
the same reason today—because 
they can be converted into cash 
in a market where there are buy- 
ers and sellers from all over the 
country. A liquid market. in other 
words. is one of the investor’s best 
friends. The man who calls him- 
self a speculator and the man who 
calls himself an investor are each 
taking a risk—for it is virtually 
impossible to eliminate risk com- 
pietely from any business trans- 
action. That risk becomes a gam- 
ble when no effort is made to cal- 
culate the risk 
facts are ignored. when tips are 


involved. when 


substituted for judgment. 
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CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
2,943,600 Shares 


Common Stock. $10 Par Value 


Ticker Symbol: CIP 
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( YENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERV- 
A ICE COMPANY serves an area 





of 20,000 square miles in central 
and southern Illinois. Largely 
tural. this region produced farm 
crops last year to the value of 
$1.000.000.000. Soft-coal mining 
is the leading industry. In 1951. 
about one-eighth of the company’s 
total revenues from electricity sales 
came from power furnished coal 
mines. Many of the new mines are 
wholly electrified. and_ electrical 
equipment is being installed in a 
number of the older mines. 

Other industries in the area 
include machinery manufacturing. 
oil production, food canning. clay 
and pottery products. metal and 
wood furniture. as well as radios. 
washing machines and electric ap- 
pliances. 

In all. electricity is supplied by 
the company to 219.270 customers 
in. 502 communities and adjacent 
areas: while gas is sold to 37.329 
customers in 21 communities. 

Power is generated by four 
steam electric stations at Grand 
Tower. Meredosia. Hutsonville and 


Harrisburg. Ill. 
14 


The utility is spending this year 
about $22.000.000 on new con- 
struction, and plans to spend an- 
other $20,000,000 in 1953. 

Electric and gas sales have 
grown steadily in the past ten 
years. 

Net income of Central Illinois 
Public Service improved to $5.- 
157.559 in the 12 months ended 
June 30. 1952. from $5,099,657 in 
the preceding 12 months. 

Central Illinois and four other 
utilities in the midwest and south 
have purchased a total of $3.500.- 
000 of common stock in Electric 
Energy. Inc. The latter enterprise 
is building a new steam elec- 
tric generating plant near Joppa. 
Ill.. at an estimated cost. includ- 
ing working capital. of $100.- 
000.000. It will supply half of the 
power for a new Atomic Energy 
Commission project near Paducah. 
Ky.. with the other half coming 
from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

Central Illinois Public Service 
has 36.500 common share owners. 
representing every state in the 
Union and 19 foreign countries. 


100,000 kw. generating station on 
Illinois River near Meredosia, Ill. 
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‘THE CASE FOR 


Periodic Dividends 
IN STOCK 


> THER things being equal. is 
() an investor wise in giving 
serious consideration to the pur- 
chase of common shares of cor- 
porations which supplement cash 
distributions with periodic stock 
dividends? 

The available evidence indicates 
that the answer is affirmative. 

It goes without 
course, that the payment of divi- 
dends in stock from time to time 
is only one of many 


saying, of 


factors to 
consider in reaching an_ invest- 
ment decision. 

On the next page is a tabula- 
tion of 12 common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
which have followed a fairly con- 
sistent policy of paying dividends 
in stock during the past five years. 
Of the dozen issues tabled. all but 
one also paid cash dividends dur- 
ing the year ended September 2. 
1952. 

Ignoring stock dividends. most 
of the 11 issues which made cash 
distributions rather low 
yields. While the range is from 1.1 
to 7.6 per nine of the 11 
show yields of 5 per cent or less. 


show 


cent. 


However. if the majority of the 
stocks in the table do not show 
high yields—on the basis of cash 


show 


dividends alone—they do 
good gains in market values for 
the five-year period. 

Stock dividends often boost the 
value of a share owner’s 
ment, particularly in a rising mar- 
ket. To illustrate: An 


invest- 


investor 


might own 10 shares of a stock 





selling at S60 per share and 
paying $3 annually in cash divi- 
dends. a yield of 5 per cent. It 


is quite possible that a 10_ per 
cent stock dividend might be paid, 
after the stock—still 


vear in cash 


which pay- 
divi- 
dends——-would continue to. sell at 
S60 a The 


remain unchanged at 5 per cent, 


° 29) 
Ing »o per 


share. vield would 


but the share owner would have 
11 shares. with a market value of 
$660. instead of 10 shares valued 
by the market at $600. Moreover, 
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dividend 
income would rise to $33 from the 
former $30. 


his actual annual cash 


During the five years under re- 
stocks in- 
creased in market value by 


view. seven of the 12 
more 
than 100 per cent; while four reg- 
istered increases ranging from 35 
to 80 per cent. The twelfth issue. 
decline in 


however. recorded a 





market value during the five-year 
period, even though it paid a 
greater number of separate stock 
dividends than any of the others 

in the list. 
On a Dow 
Chemical registered the greatest 
97 


ai 


percentage _ basis. 
appreciation in market value 
per cent. Anyone who owned one 
share of Dow on September 2. 





Five-YEAR History oF SHARES Payine Stock DIVIDENDS 
Wirn Some REGULARITY 











Amount Yield 
No. of to which Cash on 
Stock | share Closing Divs. Cash 
Div Held Market Per. Sh. Divs. 
Paid in 9%-2-47 Closing Vol. of Paid in Paid 
5 yrs Grew Price Per Shares 12 Mos. Closing in Yr. 
Ending By Share Held Ended Price Ended 
Issue 9-2-52 9-2-52 9-2-47 9-2-52 9-2-52 9-2-52 9-2-52 
Derby O1] 1) . . . 3 1.733 (m)S1424* $33.14 $0.69(a) $191¢ 3.6¢ 
Dow Chemical (2) . . . 4 1.104 37% = :135.24 =. 2.37 (a) 12214 1.9 
Eastman Kodak (3) . . . 4 1.334 441, 59.70) 1.71 a) 1434 3.8 
Food Fair (4) ....e 4 1.249 10% 28.88 ).78(a) 231% 3.4 
General Time (5) . . . 3 1.331 (m) 248% 43.92 2.50 (m)33 7.6 
Grand Union (6) . . . . 4 2.729 3445 80.51 0.99Ca) 2914 3.4 
Intl. Business Mach. (7) 2 5 2.128 215 159.65 3.90(a) (m)216 1.8 
Plymouth O11 (8) 2... 5 2.154 (m) 245g = 69.20)-1.59a) 3214 1.9 
Publicker Ind. (9) . . . 10 1.280 2414 16.80 -- 131% —_ 
Reminzton Rand (10) 2. 3 1.158 1556 22.58 0.98¢a) 191%, 5.0 
Ruberoid (11) ~  & 1.398 55 88.07 3.38Ca) 63 5.4 
Sun Oil (12) bo. & mm Se 1.610 55% «142.08 0.98(a) (m)88% 1.1 
(1) De Tuly. 1 xe 1948 
(2) % December. 1948 Tanu 1 “4% February, 1951. 214% February, 1952 
(3) 5% January, 1949. 5% January 1950. 10% January 1951. 10% January, 1952. 
(4) 5% December, 1947. 5% December. 1948 1% October, 1950. 3% August, 1952. 
(5) 10% January, 1949. 10% January, 1950. 10% January, 1951. 
(6) 10 M 5 f 1 August, 1948. 5% May. 1949. 5% May. 1952. 
G ¥ 4 | 8. 5% January, 1949. 5% January, 1950. 5% January, 1951 
(8) 2% D mibe 17, 2° De« he 2% December, 1950. 100% July, 1951. 114° 
Dece er . 
(9) Septe ¢ 1947. 244% Septembe 1948. 214° Ma 1948. 214% March, 1949. 
A% Sente , ‘ 7 a Ga venvahs 1%4% March. 1951 
214% September. 1 h. 19 
(10) 5% April, 1 59% Jar 1951 ; 
( % We ri S e Dece 10° 1950. 5¢ December 
(12) 10% Decembe 10% Ja r l 10% 1949. 10% December, 
10% Decemt ] 
(m) Mear id 
Liste Ne Y ork ange dmitted N. Y. S. E. October 24, 1949, 
(a) Adjusted f ste nd stock di ds 
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1947 
1947—valued that day at $37.87 
would have received four stock 


dividends in the next five years, 
boosting his holdings to 1.104 
shares priced September 2 of this 
year at $135.24, an appreciation 
of $97.37 a share. 

(It should be pointed out. of 
course. that. generally speaking. 
the owner of a single share of stock 
does not receive a fractional share 
when a dividend in stock is dis- 
hursed. Instead. he is paid the 
equivalent of such a dividend in 
cash. However. the table accom- 
panving this article, which is the- 
oretical. ignores that fact.) 

In dollars, the greatest rise reg- 
istered by any of the shares during 
the five years was shown by In- 
ternational Business Machines— 
$244.65 per share. This amounted 
to 114 per cent. 

The gain by Eastman Kodak 
was 35 per cent, or 515.45 a 
share: Remington Rand. 45. per 
cent, or $6.96: Ruberoid, 60 per 





cent, or $33.07: General Time. 
30 per cent, or $19.55: Derby Oil, 
125 per cent, or $18.39; Grand 
Union, 133 per cent, or $46.01: 
Sun Oil, 156 per cent, or $86.58: 
food Fair. 169 per cent, or 516.13, 
and Plymouth Oil, 18 
or $44.58 a share. 


per cent, 


Disregarding dividends in stock, 
10 of the 12 issues were selling 
for higher prices on September 2. 
1952, than they were five years 
earlier. 

In all, the 12 paid a total of 54 
stock dividends throughout the 
five-year period under discussion. 


Mostly Moderate 


Only a few of these individual 
distributions in kind were what 
might be termed large stock divi- 
dends. 

Actually, 34 of the 54 separate 
stock dividends-—or 63 per cent 
were for 5 per cent or less; 16 
amounted to 10 per cent each. 
and the remaining four amounted 
to 50 per cent each or more. 

With the exception of a 1's per 
cent stock dividend by Plymouth 
Oil last December — which  fol- 
lowed a LOO per cent distribution 
the preceding July. -the smallest 
stock dividend paid by any of the 
12 issues at one time throughout 
the five years was 2! per cent. 

One of the stocks paid no less 
than LO separate stock dividends 
of 2! per cent each in the course 
of the five-year period. There were 
three stocks which each paid 5 
stock dividends during the five 
years. 
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STIX, BAER & FULLER 
COMPANY 


658494 Shares 


Value 
SBF 


Stock. $5 Par 


Ticker Symbol: 


Common 








"GRAND LEADER™ 
——E a 


VTIX, BaeER & FULLER COMPANY 
ve, operates the second largest de- 
store in St. Louis. Its 
history goes back to 1692. and the 
enterprise 
}O0L. 

The company’s completely air- 
TOO0.000 
square feet of floor space, occupy- 
ing a full block in the St. Louis 
downtown shopping district. An 


partnent 


Was incorporated — in 


conditioned store has 


enlarged 600-car garage for cus- 
tomers was opened recently. 
The metropolitan area served 
contains 1.500.000) people. 
Principal sales are in the fol- 
lowing lines: Women’s. children’s 
fur- 


and infants clothing: home 


nishings: small wares and acces- 


sories: mens wear. and piece 


woods. Lower-priced merchandise 


Fashion show at Stix, Baer & Fuller. 




















is featured in the basement store. 

Sales have followed a fairly con- 
sistent pattern during the past five 
fiscal years, ranging from $45.- 
360.000 to $47.874.000. 
For the fiscal year ended Feb. 
1952. sales amounted to $47.- 
147.000. with $47.- 
874,000 in the previous 12 months. 
Net income totaled $1.557.890, or 
$2.17 a for the 
latest against $2.- 
330.559. or $3.34 a common share. 
in the 12 months ended Feb. 3. 
1951. 

Over the years the 
company’s store has been mod- 


ya 


compared 


common. share, 


fiscal year, 


past six 


ernized extensively. Improvements 
include a new floor for offices. new 
escalators and more sales space. 

The company soon will construct 
a suburban shopping center in 
Richmond Heights, which is next 
to the city of Clayton in the West 
County section of St. Louis. The 
will occupy 240.000 
square feet of space in the proj- 
ect. and it is expected there will 
be between 50 and 60 other retail 
establishments, offering practically 


company 


every type of consumer merchan- 
dise and service. 

Stix. Baer & Fuller purchases its 
merchandise through the Associ- 
ated Merchandising Corp. of New 
York City. as do 25 other stores 
throughout the country. 

Common dividends of $1.20 a 
share were paid by Stix. Baer & 
Fuller in the latest fiseal year. com- 
pared with $1.25. per share in 
fiscal 1950, 


Share owners number 3.600. 


COMMON 


DIVIDENDS 


and the 52¢ DOLLAR 


common. stock dividend 


H™ 
payments kept pace with ris- 
ing living costs? 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
“cost-of-living” index reached an- 
other peak in mid-July at 190.8 
per cent of the 1935-1939 average. 





In terms of purchasing power, this 
means, roughly, that the LOO-cent- 
dollar of the 
shrunk to a 52-cent-dollar today. 

Shown in the table accompany- 


base period has 


ing this article are the cash divi- 
dend payments received by a stock- 
holder who owned 10 shares each 
of 20 selected common stocks dur- 
ing the year ended June 30. 1939; 
the from 
identical holdings in the year end- 
ed June 30, 1952. and the latter 
devalued to conform to a dollar 
worth only 52 cents. 


cash dividend income 


In the earlier year, an investor 


would have received dividends 
totaling $471.50: while for the 
later year the cash distributions 
would have amounted to $613.30. 
However, a dollar worth only 52 
cents. shrinks the $613.30 to 
$318.92. 

Of the 20 issues shown, 14 ac- 
tually paid out more in dividends 
during the 1952 fiscal year than 
in fiscal 1939; five paid the same 
in both periods, and only one paid 
less. However, valuing the 1952 
distributions at 52-cents-on- 
the dollar, only four brought the 
investor an 


cash 
increased return on 
his investment; while 16 returned 
him less! 

On the face of it, the investor 
with such a 200-share investment 
received during the 12 months 
ended June 30. 1952, a return on 
his capital which was 30 per cent 
ereater than one who had a simi- 


1952 
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lar investment in the 1939 fiscal 
year. However. when the 1952 dol- 
lar is figured at 52 cents, the ap- 
parent increase of 30 per cent is 
transformed into a decrease of 32 
per cent, 

If the 1952 dividend income of 
the 20 stocks does not compare too 
favorably with that received in 
1939—when expressed in terms of 
a 52-cent-dollar—it should — be 
pointed out that most other types 
of investment come off worse if ex- 
amined similarly. 

For instance, anyone who 
owned bonds or some other fixed- 


income investment that brought 





PaYMENTS ON 
10 SHares Eacu 
Or 20 Common Srocks 


CasuH_ DIvinenp 
INVESTMENT OF 


1952 Divs. 
Val. On 
12 Mos. 12 Mos. Basis 
Ended Ended Of 52¢ 
6-30-39 6-30-52 Dollar 


Acme Steel . . $ 10.00 $ 20.00 $ 10.40 


Air Reduction . 12.50 14.00 7.28 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 90.00 90.00 46.80 
Borden Co. . 13.00 28.00 14.56 
Cluett, Peabody . 9.50 22.50 411.70 
Chesapeake & Ohio =15.00) = 27.50) 14.30 
Chrysler 0.00 65.00 33.80 
Consol. Edison . 20.00 = =20.00 =10.40 
Continental Can . 20.00 20.00 = 10.40 
Corn Products . 30.00 36.00 18.72 
General Electric . 8.50 30.00 = 15.60 
General Foods . 20.00 24.00 12.48 
General Motors 25.00 40.00 20.80 
W. T. Grant 16.50 16.30 8.48 
International Harv’r 17.00 20.00 10.40 
National Biscuit 16.00 20.00 10.40 
Pac. Gas & Elec. 20.00 20.00 = 10.40 
Union Carb.&Carb. 17.00 20.00 10.40 
Union Oil of Calif. 11.50 20.00 10.40 
Union Pacifie . 60.00 60.00 31.20 








Peles. cs - $471.50 $613.30 $318.92 
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PURCHASING POWER 


OF THE DOLLAR 
AS MEASURED BY CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
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a return of $471.50 would have 
that amount in 
both years. But, for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1952, the income 
would have amounted to only 
$245.18 in terms of purchasing 
power. 

This is $226.32—or 48 per cent 
—less than his 1939 income would 
have purchased. Such a contrac- 


received same 


tion in purchasing power is much 
more severe than the 32 per cent 
drop registered on the same basis 
by the 20 common stocks shown. 

While this study ignores com- 
pletely the appreciation in share 
prices which occurred between the 
fiscal years 1939 and 1952, that 
factor is a very important one. 

Indeed, most authorities agree 
that—if both dividend income and 
price appreciation be taken into 
consideration —- common. stocks 
have managed to keep fairly well 
in step with rising living costs. 


They Don’t All 
Move ‘Together 


OW IMPORTANT. you ask, is the 
H factor of selectivity to invest- 
ment success ? 

Well. let’s look at 


based on 


the record. 
market 
formances of some top industrial 


individual per- 
shares over the past year or so: 

On Sept. 13, 1951. the 
Jones & Co. average of 30 indus- 
trial stocks established the high 
for that at 276.37. Twelve 
months later—on Sept. 12. 1952 
ihe industrial average 
271.02. 

The tables below give the mar- 
ket prices on both dates of 20 
of the 30 stocks used in the indus- 
trial that 
that period and ten that declined. 

\ glance at the two sets of fig- 


Dow. 


year 


closed at 


average—ten rose in 


ures will reveal that. percentage- 
wise. losses in market prices were 
more pronounced than gains. 
Individual price advances rang- 
ed from 2.4 to 19.6 per cent. but 


individual price declines varied 
from 11.1 to 35.3 per cent. 

Only five of the industrial issues 
showing gains were up LI] per cent 
or more, but all ten in the other 
table were off that much or more. 

From the standpoint of yield 
based on cash dividend payments 
in the 12 
ber 12. 1952. and that day’s final 
prices 


months ended Septem- 


both groups of shares 
shown below seemed attractive. 
The 10 stocks that advanced had 
an average yield of 6 per cent: the 
10 that declined had an average 
vield of 6.9 per cent. 

Of the 10 stocks used in the in- 
dustrial average which do not ap- 
pear in either table. four—-West- 
inghouse Electric. Union Carbide, 
Eastman Kodak and General Elee- 
tric—rose in market value during 
the vear: while six—Allied Chem- 
ical. Woolworth. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. Procter & 
Gamble. Texas Company and In- 
ternational Harvester—declined. 
Both gains and losses. however. 
smaller, on a 


were percentage 


basis. than those in the tabulations. 











Prick ADVANCES 

Market Price Percent 

Stock 1851 9-12-52 Increase 
Sears Roebuck |... .$56.00 2.4 
Stand. Oil of Calif. 54.62 56.75 3.9 
United Aireraft’ .. 32.75 35.00 6.8 
General Foods .... 44.50 18.12 8.1 
Chrysler 2.66606. 71.75 79.37 10.6 
Stand. Oil CN. J... 69.12 tie «Bet 
American Can... 29.62% 33.25 12.2 
Internat'l Nickel .. 39.62 44.87 13.2 
General Motors ~. ae 60.00 17.0 
Johns-Manville ... 62.50 74.75 19.6 


\djusted 


Prick DECLINES 





Market Price 


Percent 
Stock »-] 9-12-52 


2 Decline 














$43.00 11.1 





Goodyear T. & R.. $48.37 


Bethlehem = Steel... 56.00 962 1A 
American Smelting 48.25* $2.50 11.9 
Corn Produets.... 78.62 69.25 11.9 
American Tobacco 65.00 56.37 13.3 
Dy. ie Es 0.4 Siorace $5.25 38.62 14.7 
, hs eee . 99.87 85.12 14.8 
Nationa! Steel . 54.00 $44.75 17.1 
DES Soc ance 18.12 13.37 26.2 
Nat'l Distillers Soe 22.87 3a.5 
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"CURIOUSER AND CURIOUSER” 
SAID 
AUCE IN WONDERLAND 


“What a strange book I have just been 
reading! It is about people in a land 
called A-m-e-r-i-c-a. 


“Imagine! In every 10th house is some- 
one who owns a share of a business. 


“More than three million women and 
three million men own stock. Isn’t six 
and a half million more people than 
were in America when Washington was 
president? Oh dear, I do wish I had 
studied my history. 


**And it says the shares they own are 
worth over a hundred billion dollars. 
My head aches to think of so much 
money. Why, that’s a hundred thousand 
million! 


“Curiouser and curiouser. Must be 
anyone can own at least some stock. 


“The book says more clerks than doc- 
tors own stock. And more housewives 
own stock than all the presidents, vice- 
presidents and treasurers put together. 

“Curiouser and curiouser!’’* 

What’s more, Alice, many of those 
share owners bought their stock after 
talking it over with another investor, 
who recommended the services of a 
member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange. For it’s their job to help peo- 
ple purchase stock ... and also to help 
them when they want to sell. 


* That book Alice is reading is a study 
of who owns American business, made 
bu The Brookings Institution. 


Vembers and Member Firms of the- 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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